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many of the topics about which sociologists most do congregate — social 
ethics, public opinion, the family, associations, religion, political parties 
and the rest — but only to suggest the relation of those to the state 
proper, as he conceives it. From one familiar field of sociological in- 
vestigation he dissociates himself frankly and completely: regarding 
the state as in the most exclusive sense human, he declines absolutely 
to look for information about it to the practices of bees and ants (p. 
144). Even the institutions of primitive men have for him no instruc- 
tion so far as his peculiar subject is concerned. He evidently regards 
with little confidence that use of the historical method in political 
science which breeds distrust of every institution that cannot be traced 
back to barbarous times. The adepts of that cult through which for a 
time the Aryans, the Teutons and the Anglo-Saxons played so large a 
part in systematic politics will find little of interest in Jellinek's work. 

On one other point the author abandons a time-honored aspiration 
of political philosophy. The " nation " is to him an ideal that " has no 
external and objective reality " (p. 207). It is based on no ethnic, 
geographic, religious or moral fact. The consciousness of nationality is 
the product of a superior civilization, and means nothing more than the 
feeling common to the members of a politically organized community 
that it has, for some fortuitous and quite unpredictable reasons, differ- 
ent interests and a different destiny from other like communities. 
This conception of nationality, it may safely be conjectured, has before 
it a more fruitful scientific future than that by which nineteenth-century 
philosophy sought to endow with historic justice and moral validity 
certain manifestations of an elemental lust for power. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The Progress of the German Working Classes in the Last Quar- 
ter of a Century. By W. J. Ashley. London, New York and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green and Co., 1904. — xiii, 160 pp. 

Professor Ashley's little book will probably produce a curiously mixed 
impression upon its American readers. In its better aspect, it impresses 
one as a decidedly helpful and welcome statistical handbook, covering 
the conditions of life and employment of the German working classes 
in the last few decades. It is prepared with critical discrimination and 
discusses in a succinct way the more important statistical indices of 
well-being — wages, hours of labor, housing, duration of life, savings, 
consumption, pauperism, etc. It is not as thoroughgoing as one might 
wish, but on the other hand it is rich in references to authoritative Ger- 
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man sources, and it purports only to be a convenient collection of evi- 
dence upon the subject indicated in the title. 

Unfortunately, however, the book is permeated with a curious logical 
bias which seriously impairs its usefulness to the scientific student. 
The reader is surprised to learn from the preface that the main object 
of the book is " to clear the air in the [British] fiscal controversy." 
The staple argument of the British free-trader, it would appear, is mis- 
representation of German conditions and German progress. Where- 
upon Professor Ashley rescues protection by rehabilitating the horrible 
example. Of course he has no difficulty in proving his point. Ger- 
man progress in the past quarter century is incontestable. But the 
work of rescue is prosecuted so vigorously that the scientific develop- 
ment of the subject suffers. The whole first chapter — one-third of the 
book — is given over to a dialectical discussion of the futility and per- 
plexity of arguments from comparison. Moreover, one would scarcely 
infer from the book, that Germany has ever experienced anything but 
unalloyed prosperity. As attorney for the defense, Professor Ashley 
seems to assume that it is none of his business to bolster up his oppon- 
ent's case. 

From the standpoint of the British tariff controversy, the whole dis- 
cussion about German progress is beside the point. The British free- 
trader who is silly enough to rest his case against protection upon the 
alleged inferiority of the German " standard of comfort," must lose it 
when the admitted superiority of the American standard is pointed out. 
Worst of all, Professor Ashley is perfectly aware of the futility of all 
this pother. He assures us again and again both that German progress 
may have been due to other factors than the protective system, and 
that even if protection has been good for Germany, this furnishes no 
proof that it would be good for Great Britain. 

The book contains five chapters, the first devoted to brief compari- 
sons between English and German conditions, the second to the pro- 
gress of the agricultural working classes, the third to progress among 
the work-people in manufactures, the fourth to various criteria of grow- 
ing prosperity, and the fifth to the depression of 1901-02 and its dis- 
appearance. Except for its curious controversial twist, which seems to 
an American characteristically and amusingly English, the book will do 
nothing to impair Professor Ashley's well-earned reputation for careful, 
trustworthy, scientific work. 

T. S. Adams. 

University of Wisconsin. 



